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GENEEAL PBEPACE. 



The origin of these Studies dates from many years 
back. As a youth I was faced, as others are, by the problem 
of sex. Living partly in an Austrahan city where the ways 
of life were plainly seen, partly in the solitude of the bush, 
I was free both to contemplate and to meditate many things. 
A resolve slowly grew up within me : one main part of my 
life-work should be to make clear the problems of sex. 

That was more than twenty years ago. Since then I 
can honestly say that in all that I have done that resolve 
has never been very far from my thoughts. I have always 
been slowly working up to this central problem; and in a 
book published some three years ^go—Man and Woman: 
a Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters — I put 
forward what was, in my own eyes, an introduction to the 
study of the primary questions of sexual psychology. 

Now that I have at length reached the time for begin- 
ning to publish my results, these results scarcely seem to 
me large. As a youth, I had hoped to settle problems for 
those who came after; now I am quietly content if I do 
little more than state them. For even that, I now think, is 
much ; it is at least the half of knowledge. In this particular 
field the evil of ignorance is magnified by our efforts to 
suppress that which never can be suppressed, though in the 
effort of suppression it may become perverted. I have at 
least tried to find out what are the facts, among normal 
people as well as among abnormal people; for, while it 
seems to me that the physician's training is necessary in 
order to ascertain the facts, the physician for the most part 
only obtains the abnormal facts, which alone bring little 
light I have tried to get at the facts, and, having got at 
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the facts, to look them simply and squarely in the face. If 
I cannot perhaps turn the lock myself, I bring the key which 
can alone in the end rightly open the door: the key of 
sincerity. That is my one panacea : sincerity. 

I know that many of my friends, people on whose 
side I, too, am to be found, retort with another word: 
reticence. It is a mistake, they say, to try to uncover these 
things; leave the sexual instincts alone, to grow up and 
develop in the shy solitude they love, and they will be 
sure to grow up and develop wholesomely. But, as a 
matter of fact, that is precisely what we can not and will not 
ever allow them to do. There are very few middle-aged 
men and women who can clearly recall the facts of their 
lives and tell you in all honesty that their sexual instincts 
have developed easily and wholesomely throughout. And 
it should not be difficult to see why this is so. Let my 
friends try to transfer their feelings and theories from the 
reproductive region to, let us say, the nutritive region, the 
only other which can be compared to it for importance. 
Suppose that eating and drinking was never spoken of 
openly, save in veiled or poetic language, and that no one 
ever ate food publicly, because it was considered immoral 
and immodest to reveal the mysteries of this natural func- 
tion. We know what would occur. A considerable propor- 
tion of the community, more especially the more youthful 
members, possessed by an instinctive and legitimate curios- 
ity, would concentrate their thoughts on the subject. They 
would have so many problems to puzzle over : How often 
ought I to eat ? What ought I to eat ? Is it wrong to eat 
fruit, which I like? Ought I to eat grass, which I don't 
like? Instinct notwithstanding, we may be quite sure that 
only a small minority would succeed in eating reasonably 
and wholesomely. The sexual secrecy of life is even more 
disastrous than such a nutritive secrecy would be; partly 
because wc expend such a wealth of moral energy in directing 
or misdirecting it, partly because the sexual impulse normally 
develops at the same time as the intellectual impulse, not in 



the early years of life, when wholesome insdncdve habits 
might be formed. And there is always some ignorant and 
foolish friend who is prepared still further to muddle 
things : Eat a meal every other day ! Eat twelve meals a 
day! Never eat fruit! Always eat grass! The advice 
emphatically given in sexual matters is usually not less 
absurd than this. When, however, the matter is fully 
open, the problems of food are not indeed wholly solved, 
but everyone is enabled by the experience of his fellows to 
reach some sort of situation suited to his own case. And 
when the rig^d secrecy is once swept away a sai^ and 
natural reticence becomes for the first time possible. 

This secrecy has not always been maintained. When 
the Catholic Church was at the simimit of its power and 
influence it fully realized the magnitude of sexual problems 
and took an active and inquiring interest in all the details 
of normal and abnormal sexuality. Even to the present 
time there are certain phenomena of the sexual life which 
have scarcely been accurately described except in ancient 
theological treatises. As the type of such treatises I will 
mention the great tome of Sandiez, De Matrimonio. Here 
you will find the whole sexual life of men and women 
analyzed in its relationships to sin. Everything is set forth, 
as clearly and as concisely as it can be — ^without morbid 
prudery on the one hand, or morbid sentimentality on the 
other — in the coldest scientific language ; the right course of 
action is pointed out for all the cases that may occur, and 
we are told what is lawful, what a venial sin, what a mortal 
sin. Now I do not consider that sexual matters concern the 
theologian alone, and I deny altogether that he is competent 
to deal with them. In his hands, also, undoubtedly, they 
sometimes become prurient, as they can scarcely fail to 
become on the non-natural and tmwholesome basis of ascet- 
icism, and as they with difficulty become in the open-air 
light of science. But we are bound to recognize the thor- 
oughness with which the Catholic theologians dealt with 
these matters, and, from their own point of view, indeed, 
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the entire reasonableness; we are bound to recognize the 
admirable spirit in which, successfully or not, they sought to 
approach them. We need to-day the same spirit and temper 
applied from a different standpoint. These things concern 
everyone; the study of these things concerns the physiolo- 
gist, the psychologist, the moralist. We want to get into 
possession of the actual facts, and from the investigation of 
the facts we want to ascertain what is normal and what is 
abnormal, from the point of view of physiology and of 
psychology. We want to know what is naturally lawful 
imder the various sexual chances that may befall man, not 
as the bom child of sin, but as a naturally social animal. 
What is a venial sin against nature, what a mortal sin 
against nature? The answers are less easy to reach than the 
theologians' answers generally were, but we can at least put 
ourselves in the right attitude; we may succeed in asking 
that question which is sometimes even more than the half 
of knowledge. 

It is perhaps a mistake to show so plainly at the outset 
that I approach what may seem only a psychological ques- 
tion not without moral fervour. But I do not wish any 
mistake to be made. I regard sex as the central problem 
of life. And now that the problem of religion has practi- 
cally been settled, and that the problem of labor has at 
least been placed on a practical foundation, the question of 
sex — with the racial questions that rest on it — stands before 
the coming generations as the chief problem for solution. 
Sex lies at the root of life, and we can never learn to 
reverence life until we know how to understand sex. — So, at 
least, it seems to me. 

Having said so much, I will try to present such results 
as I have to record in that cold and dry light through which 
alone the goal of knowledge may truly be seen. 

Havelock Elus. 

July, 1897. 
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PEEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The first edition of this volume was published in 1899, fol- 
lowing "Sexual Inversion/^ which now forms Volume II. The 
second edition, issued by the present publishers and substantially 
identical with the first edition, appeared in the following year. 
Ten years have elapsed since then and this new edition will be 
found to reflect the course of that long interval. Not only is 
the volume greatly enlarged, but nearly every page has been 
partly rewritten. This is mainly due to three causes: Much 
new literature required to be taken into account ; my own knowl- 
edge of the historical and ethnographic aspects of the sexual 
impulse has increased; many fresh illustrative cases of a 
valuable and instructive character have accumulated in my 
hands. It is to these three sources of improvement that the 
book owes its greatly revised and enlarged condition, and not 

to the need for modifying any of its essential conclusions. 
These, far from xmdergoing any change, have by the new 
material been greatly strengthened. 

It may be added that the General Preface to the whole 
work, which was originally published in 1898 at the beginning 
of **Sexual Inversion," now finds its proper place at the outset 
of the present volume. 

Havelock Elus. 

Carbis Bay, 

Cornwall, £ng. 
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PBEFACE TO THE FIEST KDITIOX- 



Thb preeent rolume contains three smdiet whidi aeem to 
me to be necessaiy prolegomena to that analTsis of the sexoal 
infitinct which mnfit fonn the chief part of an inTeedgation into 
the psychology of sex. The first sketdies the main outlines of 
a complex emotional state which is of fondamental importance 
in sexual psychology; the second^ by bringing togetho* eridenoe 
from widely different r^cms, suggests a tentative explanation 
of facts that are still imperfectly known; the third attanpts to 
show that even in fields where we assome our knowledge to be 
adequate a broader view of the phenomena teadies ns to sus- 
pend judgment and to adopt a more cautious attitude. So far 
as they go, these studies are complete in tiiemselTes; their spe- 
cial use^ as an introduction to a more comprdiensiTe analysis of 
sexual phenomena, is that they bring before us, under rarring 
aspects, a characteristic which, though often ignored, is of the 
first importance in obtaining a dear understanding of the facts: 
the tendency of the sexual impulse to appear in a spontaneous 
and to some extent periodic manner, affectinir women differentlr 
from men. This is a tendency which, later, I hope to make still 
more apparent, for it has practical and social, as well as psrcho- 
logical, implications. Here — and more especially in the study 
of those spontaneous solitary manifestations which I call auto- 
erotic — ^I hare attempted to dear the ground, and to indicate 
the main lines along which the progress of our knowledge in 
these fields may best be attained. 

It may surprise many medical readers that in the third and 
longest study I hare said little, save incidentally, either of treat- 
ment or prevention. The omission of such considerations at this 
stage is intentional It may safely be said that in no other field 
of himian actirity is so vast an amount of strenuous didactic 
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morality founded on so slender a basis of facts. In most other 
departments of life we at least make a pretence of learning 
before we presume to teach ; in the field of sex we content our- 
selves with the smallest and vaguest minimimi of information^ 
often ostentatiously second-hand, usually unreliable. I wish to 
emphasize the fact that before we can safely talk either of curing 
or preventing these manifestations we must know a great deal 
more than we know at present regarding their distribution, 
etiology, and symptomatology; and we must exercise the same 
coolness and caution as — if our work is to be fruitful — ^we 
require in any other field of serious study. We must approach 
these facts as physicians, it is true, but also as psychologists, 
primarily concerned to find out the workings of such manifesta- 
tions in fairly healthy and normal people. If we found a 
divorce-court judge writing a treatise on marriage we should 
smile. But it is equally absurd for the physician, so long as his 
knowledge is confined to disease, to write regarding sex at large; 
valuable as the facts he brings forward may be, he can never be 
in a position to generalize concerning them. And to me, at all 
events, it seems that we have had more than enough pictures of 
gross sexual perversity, whether furnished by the asylum or the 
brothel. They are only really instructive when they are seen in 
their proper perspective as the rare and ultimate extremes of a 
chain of phenomena which we may more profitably study nearer 
home. 

Yet, although we are, on every hand, surrounded by the 
normal manifestations of sex, conscious or unconscious, these 
manifestations are extremely difficult to observe, and, in those 
cases in which we are best able to observe them, it frequently 
happens that we are unable to make any use of our laiowledge. 
Moreover, even when we have obtained our data, the difficulties — 
at all events, for an English investigator — are by no means over- 
come. He may take for granted that any serious and precise 
study of the sexual instinct will not meet with general approval ; 
his work will be misunderstood; his motives will be called in 
question; among those for whom he is chiefly working he will 
find indifference. Indeed, the pioneer in this field may well 



count himself happy if he meets with nothing wone Ann indif- 
ference. Hence it is that the present Tolmne will not be pub- 
llBhed in England^ but that, araiiing mjBelf of the g e ueiuu a 
sympathy with which my work has been receired in Amnica, I 
hsTe sought the wider medical and scientific aodieDoe of Ae 
United States. In matters of faith, ^bertj of prt^hesjing^ was 
centuries since eloquently xindicated for Englishmen ; the liberty 
of investigating facts is still called in question, under ooe pre- 
tence or another, and to seek out the most Tital facts of life is 
still in England a perilous task. 

I desire most heartily to thank the numerous friends and 
correspondents, some living in remote parts of the world, who 
have freely assisted me in my work with valuable information 
and personal histories. To Mr. F. H. Perry-Coste I owe an ap- 
pendix which is by far the most elaborate attempt yet made to 
find evidence of periodicity in the spontaneous sexual manifesta- 
tions of sleep ; my debts to various medical and other correspond- 
ents are duly stated in the text. To many women friends and 
correspondents I may here express my gratitude for the manner 
in which they have furnished me with intimate personal records, 
and for the cross-examination to which thev have allowed me to 
subject them. I may already say here, what I shall have oocft- 
sion to say more emphatically in subsequent volumes, that with- 
out the assistance I have received from women of fine intelligenoe 
and high character my work would be impossible. I regret that 
I cannot make my thanks more specific 

Havzlock Ellis. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODESTY. 

I. 

The Definition of Modesty— The Significance of Modesty— Diffi- 
eolties in the Way of Its Analysis — ^The Varying Pheaomena of Modesty 
Among Dififerent Peoples and in Different Ages. 

Modesty^ which may be proyifflonally defined as an ahnoet 
instinctiye fear prompting to concealment and nsnally centering 
around the sexnal proceeses, while common to both sexes is 
more peculiarly feminine^ so that it may almost be regarded as the 
chief secondary sexual character of women on the psychical side. 
The woman who is lacking in this kind of fear is lacking, also, 
in sexual attractiveness to the normal and average man. The 
apparent exceptions seem to prove the rule, for it will generally 
be found that the women who are, not immodest (for immodesty 
is more closely related to modesty than mere negative absence of 
the sense of modesty), but without that fear which implies the 
presence of a complex emotional feminine organization to defend, 
only make a strong sexual appeal to men who are themselves 
lacking in the complementary masculine qualities. As a psy- 
chical secondary sexual character of the first rank, it is necessary, 
before any psychology of sex can be arranged in order, to obtain 
a clear view of modesty. 

The immense importance of feminine modesty in creating mascu- 
line passion must be fairly obvious. I may, however, quote the observa- 
tions of two writers who have shown evidence of insight and knowledge 
regarding this matter. 

Casanova describes how, when at Berne, he went to the baths, and 
was, according to custom, attended by a young girl, whom he selected 
from a group of bath attendants. She undressed him, proceeded to un- 
dress herself, and then entered the bath with him, and rubbed him 
thoroughly all over, the operation being performed in the most serious 
manner and without a word being spoken. When all was over, how- 
ever, he perceived that the girl had expected him to make advances, and 
he proceeds to describe and discuss his own feelings of indifference under 
taoh eireumstanoes. ^'Though without gazing on the girl's figure, I had 
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•een enough to recognize that she had all that a man can desire to find 
in a woman: a beautiful face, lively and well-formed eyes, a beautiful 
mouth, with good teeth, a healthy complexion, well-developed breasts, 
and everything in harmony. It is true that I had felt that her hands 
could have been smoother, but I could only attribute this to hard work; 
moreover, my Swiss girl was only eighteen, and yet I remained entirely 
cold. What was the cause of this? That was the question that I asked 
myself." 

"It Is clear," wrote Stendhal, "that three parts of modesty are 
taught. This is, perhaps, the only law bom of civilization which pro< 
duces nothing but happiness. It has been observed that birds of prey 
hide themselves to drink, because, being obliged to plunge their heads 
in the water, they are at that moment defenceless. After having con- 
sidered what passes at Otaheite, I can see no other natural foundation 
for modesty. Love is the miracle of civilization. Among savage and 
very barbarous races we find nothing but physical love of a gross char- 
acter. It is modesty that gives to love the aid of imagination, and in 
so doing imparts life to it. Modesty is very early taught to little girls 
by their mothers, and with extreme jealousy, one might say, by esprit 
de corps. They are watching in advance over the happiness of the 
future lover. To a timid and tender woman there ought to be no 
greater torturie than to allow herself in the presence of a man some- 
thing which she thinks she ought to blush at. I am convinced that a 
proud woman would prefer a thousand deaths. A slight liberty taken 
on the tender side by the man she loves gives a woman a moment of 
keen pleasure, but if he has the air of blaming her for it, or only of not 
enjoying St with transport, an awful doubt must be left in her mind. 
For a woman above the vulgar level there is, then, everything to gain 
by very reserved manners. The play is not equal. She hazards against 
a slight pleasure, or against the advantage of appearing a little amiable, 
the danger of biting remorse, and a feeling of shame which must render 
even the lover less dear. An evening passed gaily and thoughtlessly, 
without thinking of what comes after, is dearly paid at this price. The 
sight of a lover with whom one fears that one has had this kind of 
wrong must become odious for several days. Can one be surprised at 
the force of a habit, the slightest infractions of which are punished with 
such atrocious shame? As to the utility of modesty, it is the mother 
of love. As to the mechanism of the feeling, nothing is simpler. The 
mind is absorbed in feeling shame instead of being occupied with desire. 
Desires are forbidden, and desires lead to actions. It is evident that 
every tender and proud woman — and these two things, being cause and 
effect, naturally go together — ^must contract habits of coldness which 
the people whom she disconcerts call prudery. The power of modesty 
is to great that a tender woman betrays herself with her lover rather 
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by deeds than by words. The evil of modes^ is tikst it 



leads to falsehood." (Stendhal, De tAwiour, Cliapter XXIV.) 

It thus happens that, as Adler remarks {Die Mmm§dhmfU 
OtachleckUempfindutig da Weiha, p. 133 1, the semal fwpwlsr im 
women is fettered by an inhibition whidi has to be coa q nercd. A tkia 
▼eil of retieenoe, fihyncasy and anzietf is mnatantly east anew ofcr n 
woman's lore, and her wooer, in erery aet of eonrtship^ has the cnjoj- 
ment of oonqnering afresh an oft-won woman. 

An interesting testinionj to the part plajed by iiMlfstj in effecting 
the tmion of the sexes is famished by the fact — to which attention has 
often been called — ^that the special modestj of women nsnallj tends 
to <1inihiii|li, thou^ not to disappear, with the complete gratification of 
the sexual impolses. This maj be noted among saxage as w^ as among 
civilized women. The eomparatirelj eraneacent character of modesty 
has led to the argoment (Ventnri, Oe p e n er a gioiif Ftico-aeatwoH, pp. 92- 
93) that modesty {ptidort) is poesessed by women alone, men exhibiting 
instead, a sense of decency wiiich remains at aboot the same let^ of 
persistency throo^^ut life. Viazzi f ''Podore nell 'nomo e ndla donna," 
Rivista MentUe di Psichiatria Fareiue, 1898), on the eontraiy, Irilow- 
ing Sergi, argaes that men are, throoghoat» more modest than women; 
but the points he brings forward, thoo^ often jnst, scarcely jnstiff his 
conclusion. While the young virgin, h ow e v e r , is more modest and shy 
than the young man of the same age, the experieneed married woman im 
usually less so than her husband, and in a woman who is a mother 
the shy reticences of virginal modesiy wroold be rlf^xQy fdt to be ridlen- 
lous. ("Les petites pudeurs n'existent pas pour ks m^res," remarks 
Goncourty Journal des Goncourf, toL iii, p. 5.) She has pot off a sexual 
livery that has no longer any important part to play in life, and would, 
indeed, be inconvenient and harmfnl, jnst as a bird loses Ha sexnal 
plumage when the pairing season is over. 

Madame Celine Renooz, in an elaborate study of the psyebologieal 
sexual differences between men and wmnen {Pfyckologie Comparie de 
PHomme ei dela Femme, 1898, pp. 85-87) , also believes that modesty is not 
really a feminine cfaaracteristie. 'Modesty," she argues, "^ masculine 
shame attributed to women for two reasons: first, because man believes 
that woman is subject to the same laws as himself; secondly, becaute 
the course of human evolution has reversed the psychology of the sexes, 
attributing to women the psychological results of masculine sexuality. 
This is the origin of the conventional lies which by a sort of social 
suggestion have intimidated women. They have, in api>earanoe at least, 
accepted the rule of shame imposed on them by men, but only custom 
inspires the modesty for which they are praised; it is really an out* 
rage to their sex. This reversal of psychological laws has, however, only 
been accepted by women with a struggle. Primitive woman, proud of 
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her womanhood, for a long time defended her nakedness which ancient 
art has always represented. And in the actual life of the young girl 
to-day there is a moment when, by a secret atavism, she feels the pride 
of her sex, the intuition of her moral superiority, and cannot imderstand 
why she must hide its cause. At this moment, wavering between the 
laws of Nature and social conventions, she scarcely knows if nakedness 
should or should not affright her. A sort of confused atavistic memory 
recalls to her a period before clothing was known, and reveals to her as 
a paradisiacal ideal the customs of that human epoch." 

In support of this view the authoress proceeds to point out that 
the d^olletS constantly reappears in feminine clothing, never in male; 
that missionaries experience great difficulty in persuading women to 
cover themselves; that, while women accept with facility an examina- 
tion by male doctors, men cannot force themselves to accept examination 
by a woman doctor, etc. (These and similar points had already been 
independently brought forward by Sergi, Archivio di Psichiatria, vol. 
ziU, 1892.) 

It cannot be said that ^ladame Kenooz's arguments will all bear 
examination, if only on the ground that nakedness by no means involves 
absence of modesty, but the point of view which she expresses is one 
which usually fails to gain recognition, though it probably contains an 
important element of truth. It is quite true, as Stendhal said, that 
modesty is very largely taught; from the earliest years, a girl child is 
trained to show a modesty which she quickly begins really to feel. This 
fact cannot fail to strike any one who reads the histories of pseudo- 
hermaphroditic persons, really males, who have from infancy been 
brought up in the belief that they are girls, and who show, and feel, 
all the shrinking reticence and blushing nu>desty of their supposed sex. 
But when the error is discovered, and they are restored to their proper 
sex, this is quickly changed, and they exhibit all the boldness of 
masculinity. (See e.^r., Neugebauer, "Beobachtungen aus dem Gebiete 
des Scheinzwittertumes, Jahrhuch fur Sexuellc Zwischenstufcrij Jahrgang 
iv, 1902, esp. p. 92.) At the same time this is only one thread in the 
tangled skein with which we are here concerned. The mass of facts 
which meets us when we turn to the study of modesty in women cannot 
be dismissed as a group of artifically-imposed customs. They gain rather 
than lose in importance if we have to realize that the organic sexual 
demands of women, calling for coyness in courtship, load to the tem- 
porary suppression of another feminine instinct of opposite, though 
doubtless allied, nature. 

But these somewhat conflicting, though not really contradictory, state- 
ments serve to bring out the fact that a woman's modesty is often an 
incalculable element. The woman who, under some circumstances and 
at some times, ia extreme in her reticences, under other circumstances 
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or at other tunes, mar be e xUein e is her a hamViwi e mL Sot fbmt 
modesty is an artificial ^rmoit. v!Lidi sS^e tkrovs off or on at wilL 
It is organic, bat like the snail's sbelL it sonetiiDes fers» am is^Mse- 
traUe oorerini^ and sometimes ^d» off almost ahogetber. A mam's 
modesty is more rigid, vith little te a dencr to deriate toward either 
extreme. Thtis it is, that, when tminstnirted, a man is apt to be im- 
patient with a woman's retiecBees, and yet shocked at her abandonmemts^ 

The significance of onr inqnirr becomes greater when ire 
reflect that to the reticences of sexnal modesty, in their pro- 
gression, expansion, and complication^ we largely owe, not only 
the refinement and development of the sexnal emotions, — ^^ 
pudeur/' as Gnyau remarked, ^a cirtlisi Vamour," — but the 
subtle and pervading part which the sexual instinct has played 
in the evolution of all human culture. 

'^t is certain that very much of what is best in religion, art, and 
life," remark Stanley Hall and Allin, "owes its charm to ihe pro- 
gressively-widening irradiation of seznal feeling. Perhaps the reluctance 
of the female first long-circuited the exquisite sensations connected with 
sexual organs and acts to the antics of animal and human courtship, 
while restraint had the physiological function of developing the colors, 
plumes, excessive activity, and exuberant life of the pairing season. To 
keep certain parts of the body covered, irradiated the sense of beauty to 
eyes, hair, face, complexion, dress, form, etc., while many savage dances, 
costtmies and postures are irradiations of the sexual act. Thus reticence, 
concealment, and restraint are among the prime conditions of religion and 
human culture." (Stanley Hall and Allin, "The Psychology of Tickling." 
American Journal of Psychology, 1897, p. 31.) 

Groos attributes the deepening of the conjugal relation among birds 
to the circumstance that the male seeks to overcome the reticence of the 
female by the display of his charms and abilities. "And in the human 
world," he continues, "it is the same; without the modest reserve of the 
woman that must, in most cases, be overcome by lovable qualities, the 
sexual relationship would with difficulty find a singer who would extol 
in love the highest movements of the human soul." (Groos, Spiclc der 
Menachen, p. 341.) 

I have not, however, been able to find that the subject of 
modesty has been treated in any comprehensive way by psychol- 
ogists. Though valuable facts and suggestions bearing on the 
sexual emotions, on disgust, the origins of tatooing, on ornament 
and clothing, have been brought forward by physiologists, pay- 
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chologistsy and ethnographists^ few or no attempts appear to 
have been made to reach a general synthetic statement of these 
facts and suggestions. It is true that a great many unreliable, 
slight, or fragmentary efforts have been made to ascertain the 
constitution or basis of this emotion.^ Many psychologists 
have regarded modesty simply as the result of clothing. This 
view is overturned by the well-ascertained fact that many races 
which go absohitely naked possess a highly-developed sense of 
modesty. These writers have not realized that physiological 
modesty is earlier in appearance, and more fundamental, than 
anatomical modesty. A partial contribution to the analysis of 
modesty has been made by Professor James, who, with his usual 
insight and lucidity, has set forth certain of its characteristics, 
especially the element due to "the application to ourselves of 
judgments primarily passed upon our mates." Guyau, in a very 
brief discussion of modesty, realized its great significance and 
touched on most of its chief elements.^ Westermarck, again, 
followed by Grosse, has very ably and convincingly set forth 
certain factors in the origin of ornament and clothing, a 
subject which many writers imagine to cover the whole field of 
modesty. More recently Eibot, in his work on the emotions, has 
vaguely outlined most of the factors of modesty, but has not 
developed a coherent view of their origins and relationships. 

Since the present Study first appeared, Hohenemser, who considers 
that my analysis of modesty is unsatisfactory, has made a notable at- 
tempt to define the psychological mechanism of shame. (**Versuch einer 
Analyse der Scham," Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologic, Bd. 11, Heft 
2-3, 1003.) He regards shame as a general psycho-physical phenomenon, 
"a definite tension of the whole soul," with an emotion superadded. 
**Tho state of shame consists in a certain psychic lameness or inhibition," 
sometimes accompanied by physical phenomena of paralysis, such as 
finking of the head and inability to meet the eye. It is a special case 
of Lipps's psychic stasis or damming up {psychiache Stauung), always 



1 The earliest theory I have met with is that of St. Augustine, who 
states (De Civitate Dei, Bk. XIV, Ch. XVII) that erections of the penis 
iM'wr occurred until after the Fall of Man. It was the occurrence of 
tliis "shameless novelty" which made nakedness indecent. This theory 
fails to account for modesty in women. 

t Guyau, Vlrreligion'de VAvenir, Ch. VII. 
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the consciousness of sex. I here attempt, however imperfectly, 
to sketch out a fairly-complete analysis of its constitution and to 
trace its development. 

In entering upon thU investigation a few facts with regard to the 
various manifestations of modestj maj be helpful to us. I have selected 
these from scattered original sources, and have sought to bring out 
the variety and complexity ef the problems with which we are here 
concerned. 

The New Georgians of the Solomon Islands, so low a race that 
they are ignorant both of pottery and weaving, and wear only a loin 
cloth, "have the same ideas of what is decent with regard to certain 
acts and exposures that we ourselves have;** so that it is difficult to 
observe whether they practice circumcision. (Somerville, Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, 1897, p. 394.) 

In the New Hebrides "the closest secrecy is adopted with regard 
to the penis, not at all from a sense of decency, but to avoid Narak, 
the sight even of that of another man being considered most dangerous. 
The natives of this savage island, accordingly, wrap the penis around 
with many yards of calico, and other like materials, winding and fold- 
ing them until a preposterous bundle 18 inches, or 2 feet long, and 2 
inches or more in diameter is formed, which is then supported upward 
by means of a belt, in the extremity decorated with flowering grasses, 
etc The testicles are left naked." There is no other body covering. 
(Somerville, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1894, p. 368.) 

In the Pelew Islands, says Kubary, as quoted by Bastian, it is said 
that when the God Irakaderugel and his wife were creating man and 
woman (he forming man and she forming woman), and were at work on 
the sexual organs, the god wished to see his consort's handiwork. She, 
however, was cross, and persisted in concealing what she had made. Ever 
since then women wear an apron of panda nus-leaves and men go naked. 
(A. Bastian, Inselgruppen in Ooeanien, p. 112.) 

In the Pelew Islands, Semper tells us that when approaching a 
large water-hole he was surprised to hear an affrighted, long-drawn 
cry from his native friends. "A girl's voice answered out of the bushes 
and my people held us back, for there were women bathing there who 
would not allow us to pass. When I remarked that they were onlv 
women, of whom they need not be afraid, they roplie<l that it was not 
80, that women had an unbounded right to punish men who passed them 
when bathing without their permission, and could inflict fines or even 
death. On this occount, the women's bathing place is a safe and 
favorite spot for a secret rendezvous. Fortunately a lady's toilet lasts 
but a short time in this island." (Carl Semper, DtV Palau-Inseln, 
1873, p. 68.) 
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Among ihe Western Tribes of Torres Strait, Haddon states, "the 
men were formerly nude, and the women wore only a leaf petticoat, but 
I gather that th^ were a decent people; now both sexes are prudish. 
A man would never go nude before me. The women would never volun- 
tarily expose their breasts to white men's gaze; this applies to quite 
young girlsy less so to old women. Amongst themselves they are, of 
oooraey much less particular, but I believe they are becoming more so. 
• . • Formerly, I imagine, there was no restraint in speech; now 
there is a great deal of prudery; for instance, the men were always 
much ashamed when I asked for the name of the sexual parts of a 
woman." (A. C. Haddon, "Ethnography of the Western Tribes of Torres 
Straits," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1800, p. 336.) After 
a subsequent expedition to the same region, the author reiterates his 
observations as to the "ridiculously prudish manner" of the men, at- 
tributable to missionary influence during the past thirty years, and 
notes that even the children are affected by it. ''At Mabuiag, some small 
chfldren were paddling in the water, and a boy of about ten years of 
age reprimanded a little girl of five or six years because she held up her 
dress too high." {Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 272.) 

"Although the women of New Guinea," Vahness says, "are very 
slightly clothed, they are by no means lacking in a well-developed 
sense of deconmi. If they notice, for instance, that any one is paying 
special attention to their nakedness, they become ashamed and turn 
round." When a woman had to climb the fence to enter the wild-pig 
^closure, she would never do it in Vahness's presence. {Zeitschrift fUr 
Ethnologic, Verhdlgen., 1900, Heft 6, p. 415.) 

In Australia "the feeling of decency is decidedly less prevalent 
among males than females;" the clothed females retire out of sight to 
bathe. (Curr, Australian Race,) 

"Except for waist-bands, forehead-bands, necklets, and armlets, and 
a conventional pubic tassel, shell, or, in the case of the women, a small 
apron, the Central Australian native is naked. The pubic tassel is a 
diminutive structure, about the size of a five-shilling piece, made of a few 
short strands of fur-strings flattened out into a fan-shape and attached 
to the pubic hair. As the string, especially at oorrohhoree times, is 
covered with white kaolin or gypsum, it serves as a decoration rnthor 
than a covering. Among the Aninta and Luritcha the women usunlly 
wear nothing, but further north, a small apron is made and worn." 
(Baldwin Spencer and Gillen, Xative Tribes of Central Australia, p. 
672.) 

Of the Central Australians Stirling says: "No sense of shame of 
exposure was exhibited by the men on removal of the diminutive articles 
worn as conventional coverings; they were taken off coram populo, 
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and bartered without hesitation. On the other hand, some little per- 
suasion was necessary to allow inspection of the effect of [urethral] 
sub-incision, assent being given only after dismissal to a distance of 
the women and young children. As to the women, it was nearly always 
observed that when in camp without clothing they, especially the 
younger ones, exhibited by their attitude a keen sense of modesty, if, 
indeed, a consciousness of their nakedness can be thus considered. 
When we desired to take a photograph of a group of young women, 
they were very coy at the proposal to remove their scanty garments, 
and retired behind a wall to do so; but once in a state of nudity they 
made no objection to exposure to the camera." {Report of the Horn 
Scientific Expedition, 1896, vol. iv, p. 37.) 

In Northern Queensland "phallocrypts," or "penis-concealers," only 
used by the males at corrohhorees and other public rejoicings, are either 
formed of pearl-shell or opossum-string. The koom-pa-ra, or opossum- 
string form of phallocrypt, forms a kind of tassel, and is colored red; 
it is hung from the waist-belt in the middle line. In both sexes the 
privates are only covered on special public occasions, or when in close 
proximity to white settlements. (W. Roth, Ethnological Studies among 
the Northwest 'Central-Queensland Ahoriginies, 1897, pp. 114-115.) 

"The principle of chastity/' said Forster, of his experiences in 
the South Sea Islands in their unspoilt state, "we found in many 
families exceedingly well understood. I have seen many fine women 
who, with a modesty mixed with politeness, refuse the greatest and 
most tempting offers made them by our forward youths; often they 
excuse themselves with a simple tirra-tane, 1 am married,' and at 
other times they smiled and declined it with epia, *no.' . , . 
Virtuous women hear a joke without emotion, which, amongst ns, 
might put some men to the blush. Neither austerity and anger, nor 
joy and ecstasy is the consequence, but sometimes a modest, dignified, 
serene smile spreads itself over their face, and seems gently to rebuke 
the uncouth jester." (J. R. Forster, Observations made During a Voy- 
age Round the World, 1728, p. 392.) 

Captain Cook, at Tahiti, in 1769, after performing Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday, witnessed •^'^espers of a very different kind. A young 
man, near six feet high, performed the rites of Venus with a little girl 
about eleven or twelve years of age. before several of our people and 
ft great number of the natives, withoiit the least sense of its being in- 
decent or improper, but. as it appeariHl, in perfect conformity to the cus- 
tom of the place. Among the speotntors were several women of superior 
rank, who may properly be said to hn\*e asuUted at the ceremony; for 
they gave instructions to the girl how to perform her part, which, young 
•8 she was, she did not seem much to stand In need of." (J. Hawkes- 
worth, Aeoownt of the Voyages, eto.« 1770, vol. i, p. 460.) 
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faithful to each other, "the language is not cliaste according to our ideas, 
and there is a great deal of freedom in speaking of immoral vices. In 
this connection a man and his wife will speak freely to one another 
before their friends. I am informed, though, by European traders well 
conversant with the language, that there are grades of language, and that 
certain coarse phrases would never be used to any decent woman; so that 
probably, in their way, they have much modesty, only we cannot appre- 
ciate it" (J. Stanley Gardiner, "The Natives of Rotuma," Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, May, 1898, p. 481.) 

The men of Rotuma, says the same writer, are very clean, the 
women also, bathing twice a day in the sea; but "bathing in public 
without the lukuluga, or sulu [loin-cloth, which is the ordinary dress], 
around the waist is absolutely unheard of, and would be much looked 
dovra upon." {Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1808, p. 410.) 

In ancient Samoa the only necessary garment for either man or 
woman was an apron of leaves, but they possessed so "delicate a sense 
of propriety" that even "while bathing they have a girdle of leaves or 
some other covering around the waist." (Turner, Samoa a Hundred 
Tears Ago, p. 121.) 

After babyhood the Indians of Guiana are never seen naked. When 
they change their single garment they retire. The women wear a little 
apron, now generally made of European beads, but the Warraus still 
make it of the inner bark of a tree, and some of seeds. (Everard 
im Thum, Among the Indians of Ouiana, 1883.) 

The Mandurucu women of Brazil, according to Tocantins (quoted 
by Mantegazza), are completely naked, but they are careful to avoid any 
postures which might be considered indecorous, and they do this so 
skilfully that it is impossible to tell when they have their menstrual 
periods. (Mantegazza, Fisiologia della Donna, cap 9.) 

The Indians of Central Brazil have no "private parts." In men the 
little girdle, or string, surrounding the lower part of the abdomen, hides 
nothing; it is worn after puberty, the penis being often raised and 
placed beneath it to lengthen the prepuce. The women also use a little 
strip of bast that goes down the groin and passes between the thighs. 
Among some tribes (Karibs, Tupis, Nu-Arwaks) a little, triangular, 
coquettishly-made piece of bark-bast comes just below the raons veneris ; 
it is only a few centimetres in width, and is called the uluri. In both 
Bexes concealment of the sexual mucous membrane is attained. These 
articles cannot be called clothing. "The red thread of the Trumai, the 
elegant uluri, and the variegated flag of the Boror6 attract attention, 
like ornaments, instead of drawing attention away." Von den Steinen 
thinks this proceeding a necessary protection against the attacks of 
insects, which are often serious in Brazil. He does think, however, that 
there is more than this, and that the people are ashamed to show the 
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glans penis. (Ksrl tou den Steinen, U»ier dem SmimrnHkerm Zemtrmi* 
BraniienM, 18M, pp. 190 et st^.) 

Oilier tniTders mention that on tlie AmMxaa ^ww^ig some tribes 
tlia iromen are dothed and the mok naked; among others the iromen 
naked, and the men dothed. Thns» among the Guavvanis the men ars 
quite naked, while the vomen wear a short petticoat; among the 
UanpAs the men ahrajs wear a k>in-ek>thy while the women are quite 
nii kfd . 

'^he f eding of modesty is Terr dereloped among the Fnegiaas, who 
are aeenstomed to live naked. They manifest it in their hearing and in 
the ease with which thej show themselves in a state of nudity, com- 
pared with the awkwardness, blushing, and shame which both men and 
women exhibit if one gaxes at certain parts of their bodies. Among them- 
selyes this is nerer done even between husband and wife. There is no 
Fuegian word for modesty, perhaps because the feeling is universal 
among them." The women wear a minute triangular garment of skin 
suspended between the thiols and never removed, being merely raised 
during conjugal relations. (Hyades and Deniker, Missum Sdentifi^^ 
du Cap Uom^ toL vii, pp. 239, 307, and 347.) 

Among the Crow Indians of Montana, writes Dr. Holder, who has 
lived with them for several years, "a sense of modesty forbids the 
attendance upon the female in labor of any male, white man or Indian, 
physician or layman. This antipathy to receiving assistance at the 
hands of the physidan is overcome as the tribes progress toward civiliza- 
tion, and it is espedaHy noticeable that half-breeds almost constantly 
seek the physidan's aid." Dr. Holder mentions the case of a young 
woman who, although brought near the verge of death in a very difficult 
first confinement, repeatedly refused to allow him to examine her; at 
last she consented; ''her modest preparation was to take bits of quilt 
and cover thighs and lips of vulva, leaving only the aperture ex- 
posed. . . . Their modesty would not be so striking were it not 
that, almost to a woman, the females of this tribe are prostitutes, and 
for a consideration will admit the connection of any man." (A. B. 
Holder, American Journal of Ohsfetrics, vol. xxv, No. 6, 1892.) 

"In every North American tribe, from the most northern to the 
most southern, the skirt of the woman is longer than that of the men. In 
Esquimau land the parka of deerskin and sealskin reaches to the knees. 
Throughout Central North America the buckskin dress of the women 
reached quite to the ankles. Tlie West-Coast women, from Oregon to 
the Gulf of California, wore a petticoat of shredded bark, of plaited 
grass, or of strings, upon which were strung hundreds of seeds. Even 
in the most tropical areas the rule was universal, as anyone can see from 
the codices or in pictures of the natives." (Otis T. Mason^ Woman'tt 
Bhare in Primitive OuUure, p. 237.) 
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have referred with Bcom and disgust to the Nile Negroes as the 'naked 
people.' Male nudity extends northwest to witliin some 200 miles of 
Khartum, or, in fact, wherever the Nile Negroes of the Dinka-Aeholi 
stock inhabit the country." (Sir H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
vol. ii, pp. 669-672.) 

Among the Nilotic Ja-luo, Johnston states that 'Hmmarried men 
go naked. Married men who have children wear a small piece of goat 
skin, which, though quite inadequate for purposes of decency, is, never- 
theless, a very important thing in etiquette, for a married man with 
a child must on no account call on his mother-in-law without wearing 
this piece of goat's skin. To call on her in a state of absolute nudity 
would be regarded as a serious insult, only to be atoned for by tho 
payment of goats. Even if under the new dispensation he wears 
European trousers, he must have a piece of goat's skin underneath. 
Married women wear a tail of strings behind." It is very bad manners 
for a woman to serve food to her husband without putting on this tail. 
(Sir H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate^ vol. ii, p. 781.) 

Mrs. French-Sheldon remarks that the Masai and other East 
African tribes, with regard to menstruation, "observe the greatest deli- 
oacy, and are more than modest." {Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, 1894, p. 383.) 

At the same time the Masai, among whom the penis is of enormous 
8i2se, consider it disreputable to conceal that member, and in the highest 
degree reputable to display it, even ostentatiously. (Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Kilima-njaro Expedition, p. 413.) 

Among the African Binka, who are scrupulously clean and delicate 
(smearing themselves with burnt cows' dung, and washing themselves 
daily with cows' urine), and are exquisite cooks, reaching in many 
respects a higher stage of civilization, in Schweinfurth's opinion, than is 
elsewhere attained in Africa, only the women wear aprons. The neigh- 
boring tribes of the red soil — Bongo, Mittoo, Niam-Niam, etc. — are called 
"women" by the Dinka, because among these tribes the men wear an 
apron, while tho women obstinately refuse to wear any clothes whatso- 
ever of skin or stuff, going into tho woods everj' day, however, to get 
a supple bough for a girdle, with, perhaps, a bundle of fine grass. 
(Schwoinfurth, Heart of Aft tea, vol. i, pp. 152, etc.) 

Ix)nibroso and Carrara, examining some Dinka negroes brought 
from tlie Wliile Nile. rtMuark: "As to their psychology, what struck us 
flr>*t was the exiifngerntion of their mwlesty; not in a single case would 
the mon alh»w uh to examine their genital organs or tho women their 
bre:iHtM; wo examined tho tatttto-nmrks on the cheHt of one of the women, 
and she remained sad and Irritablo for t\\«> dny* afterward." Tliey add 
that In Moxual and all other rei*p«vt« thi»i*e poople are highly moral. 
(LombroM and Carran^ Arohivio di r$ichiairia, 1890, vol xvii, fasc. 4.) 
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*T!he negro is xerr nnlj kaowia^!!- indecent or addicted to 
Inbrieity," aaya Sir H- H. Johnston. 'Tn tii* land of nudity, which I 
have V i Mtw n for seven jearsy I do not remember once haring seen an 
indecent gesture on the part of either man or woman, and onlj very 
rarely (and. tliat not among nnspoiled sava^^f * in the case of that most 
shameless member of the oonunmiity — the liitU boy.'' He add^ that the 
native dances are only an apparent exception, being serious in character, 
though indecent to our eyes, almost eonstituting a religious ceremony. 
The only really indecent danoe indigenous to Central Africa '*is one 
which originally represented the act of coition, but it is so altered to a 
stereotyped formula that its exact purport is not obvious until explained 
somewhat shyly by the natives. ... It may safely be asserted that 
the negro race in Central Africa is much more truly modest, is much 
more free from real rice, than are most European nations. Neither boys 
nor girls wear clothing (unless they are the children of chiefs) untiF 
nearing the age of puberty. Among the Wankonda, practically no cover- 
ing is worn by the men except a ring of brass wire around the stomach. 
The Wankonda women are likewise almost entirely naked, but generally 
cover the pudenda with a tiny bead-work apron, often a piece of very 
beautiful workmanship, and exactly resembling the same article worn 
by Kaffir women. A like degree of nudity pre\-ails among many of the 
Awemba, among the A-lungu, the Batumbuka, and the Angoni. Most 
of the Angoni men, however, adopt the Zulu fashion of covering the 
glans penis with a small \%ooden case or llie outer shell of a fruit The 
Wa-Yao have a strong sense of decencj- in matters of this kind, which 
is the more curious since they are more given to obscenity in their rites, 
ceremonies, and dances than any other tribe. Xot only is it extremely 
rare to see any Yao uncovered, but both men and women have tlie 
strongest dislike to exposing their persons even to the inspection of a 
doctor. The Atonga and many of the A-nyanga people, and all the tribes 
west of Nyassa (with the exception possibly of the A-lunda) have not 
the Yao regard for decency, and, although they can seldom or ever be 
accused of a deliberate intention to expose themselves, the men are 
relatively indifferent as to whether their nakedness is or is not con- 
cealed, though the women are modest and careful in this respect." 
(H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 1897, pp. 408-419.) 

In Azimba land. Central Africa, H. Crawford Angus, who has 
spent many years in this part of Africa, writes : ''It has been my ex- 
perience that the more naked the people, and the more to us obscene 
and shameless their manners and customs, the more moral and strict 
they are in the matter of sexual intercourse." He proceeds to give a 
description of the chensamicali, or initiation ceremony of girls at 
puberty, a season of rejoicing when the girl is initiated into all the 
secrets of nuirriage, amid songs and dances referring to the act of 

2 
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ally; we must not be deceived by the occasional examples of immodesty 
in individual cases. The Sunna prescribes that a man shall not un- 
cover himself even to himself, and shall not wash naked — from fear 
of God and of spirits; Job did so, and atoned for it heavily. When 
in Arab antiquity grown-up persons showed themselves naked, It was 
only under extraordinary circumstances, and to attain unusual ends. 
. . • Women when mourning uncovered not only tho face and bosom, 
but also tore all their garments. The messenger who brought bad 
news tore his garments. A mother desiring to bring pressure to bear 
on her son took off her clothes. A man to whom vengeance is forbidden 
showed his despair and disapproval by uncovering his posterior and 
strewing earth on his head, or by raising his garment behind and cover- 
ing his head with it. This was done also in fulfilling natural necessi- 
ties." (Wellhausen, Reate Arahischen Hcidentums, 1897, pp. 173, 
195-196.) 

Mantegazza mentions that a Lapland woman refused even for the 
Bum of 150 francs to allow him to photograph her naked, though the 
men placed themselves before the camera in the costume of Adam for 
a much smaller sum. In the same book Mantegazza remarks that in 
tho eighteenth century, travelers found it extremely difficult to persuade 
Samoyed women to show themselves naked. Among the same people, 
he says, the newly-married wife must conceal her face from her husband 
for two months after marriage, and only then yield to his embraces. 
(Mantegazza, La Donna, cap. IV.) 

'The beauty of a Chinese woman," says Dr. Matignon, "resides 
largely in her foot. *A foot which is not deformed is a dishonor,' says 
a poet. For the husband the foot is more interesting than the face. 
Only the husband may see his wife's foot naked. A Chinese woman is 
as reticent in showing her feet to a man as a European woman her 
breasts. I have often had to treat Chinese women with ridiculously 
small feet for wounds and excoriations, the result of tight-bandaging. 
They exhibited the pnidishness of school-girls, blushed, turned their 
backs to unfasten the bandages, and then concealed the foot in a cloth, 
leaving only the affected part uncovered. Modesty is a question of 
convention; Chinese have it for their feet." (J. Matignon, "A propos 
d'un Pied de Chinoise," Archives d^Anthropologie Criminelle, 1898, p. 
446.) 

Among the Yakuts of Northeast Siberia, "there was a well-known 
custom according to which a bride should avoid showing herself or her 
uncovered body to her father-in-law. In ancient times, they say, a bride 
concealed herself for seven years from her father-in-law, and from the 
brothers and other masculine relations of her husband. . . . The 
men also tried not to meet her, saying, *The poor child will be ashamed.' 
If a meeting could not be avoided the young ^oman put a mask on her 
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*>Aidwiierv jluhI MldwivM,** Britiak Medical Journal, June 

^ f^^i.i VitthbMMU, .7iMo%r«» den Accfmchements, 1887, pp. 689 et seq.) 

v^u. utia .:m ^^e%utuiiou, the elimination of women in France in cases 
i^«. .1 .««.L«ai^&eu oxkiTAgji was left to a jury of matrons. In old 

:i^..au --^I'""^'* oi midwjferv, even in the early nineteenth century, we 
>..u nw rua«.ii 'n»isteDce on the demands of modesty. Thus, Dr. John 

*.i..u«». .i '.iia&^w, in his Principles of Midxcifery^ states that "some 
«wmi:ii» ri>ui ruoiivtfti of false delicacy, are averse from examination 

-^ik u« ;.>«uni^ b«tx>me se\'ere." He adds that "it is usual for the room 
\j y% JAi kLkriK'd, and the bed-curtains dra\\^ close, during an examina- 

iOftu ' Many old pictures show the accoucheur groping in the dark, 
•^iiMuii ide bed-clothes, to perform operations on women in childbirth. 

A. \inJ, **Daj* Weib als Gebarerin in der Kunst," Oeachlecht und 
Jttt^UmtMaft, Bd. II, Ueft 5, p. 203.) 

In Icttland, Winkler stated in 1861 that he sometimes slept in 
ttn fk^UM room as a whole family; "it is often the custom for ten or 
'uiui«* TJcTiwuii to use the same room for living in and sleeping, young 
uia jai» uuuUer and servant, male and female, and from motives of 
vwiwiU)V-, jdi the clothes, without exception, are removed." (G. Winkler, 
3itJ'k«.; Mihiw H^fwohner, etc., pp. 107, 110.) 

•\t v-^oik;,'' say« F>*nes Morj-son, in 1617, "I have seen with these 
^ftvft.^ouu^ !UA:dH 'jicark naked grinding com with certain stones to make 
«^i^ .^Hw/t' . Morysou, Itinerary, Part 3, Book III, Chapter V.) 

'*bi Uw ttft^NT^ rvuK>t» parts of Ireland," Moryson elsewhere says, 

^:ki4« '^ ISs^iidii iMwift and manners are unknown, "the very chief 

.^ 411^ *VAJi^ fttctt aA wvll as women, go naked in very winter-time, 

^•v^fc Vi^^oi^ ^JK*it pi ivy part* covered with a rag of linen, and their 

Vv><» *-iJ* * ^^'^'^ wattti^N This I spoftk of my own experience." He 

»^N^ .sji -v^ ^^ ^ ^ lk^h<'miA« Karon, just come from the North of Ire- 

V«ji» ^^ 'HvCU tM^ lit grvat ^rnsstness that he, coming to the house 

.^ A^ks«c% 3^ ^^MkC H>i\l aMK^n^ thorn, was met at the door with sixteen 

^\SMc«w Vi nak^ ^vvt^ii^f their loose mantles; whereof eight or ten 

%vi%^ x^,^ 'iwir, sufed l^k^ Aiyfih^l vvTT nymphs, with which strange sight, 

V« .;vv« V&^ iiwuIiNt Ih^y M him into the house, and then sitting 

.v>k^ >> liK^ !|yv >ki^H of>;Mj^l lif^ip^ like tailors, and so low as could 

xxs X«« ^s«h^ s^iMi^^v- t>^«« de«ir^ him to sit down with them. Soon 

X Hi. v\>4.*v\ Uio K«a v^< th^ sx^untrk-, came in, all naked excepting a 

wm^ '«*a.hJi\ r^.'Ki ^V.K'A* ^KhWK ht^ put oft as soon as he came in, and 

.\i,vi%i^Hi)i^ v^o SafVM aflvr hU he«t manner in the Latin tongue, desired 

Vm« «^ (m« gdf Va aj^^r^, wKioh he thought to be a burthen to him, 

Mi Hl^ M im]^<4 V>t IW tt* with this naked company. But the 

ViNMft . . Hnt Aa m#v ^T«t iH>t put off his apparel." (75. Part 3, 

sVi>^% >*^k« Ivihx^U^ In Italy In the early part of the seven- 
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temth eentoTT, found that m Lombardr wmaj of Hkt wodcb aad cbH- 
dren irore only ^^^^^^^^ or shiitSy in the hot weather. At Vcnies aod 
PadoA, lie foimd thmt wive% vidowa^ and maidi» wmlk with naked 
Iffeasts, many with backs also naked, almost to the middle. (Coryat, 
CmditieB^ 1611. The fashion of dieoUeU garmentB^ it Bay be 
marked, only began in the foarteenth century; prerioaily, the 
of Europe generally c m er e d thcmeehres np to the neck.) 

In Northern Italy, some years ago, a fire occurred at nig^t in a 
hoiue in which t«o girls were sleeping naked, according to the enstom. 
One threw herself out and was sared, the other retomed for a garmes':. 
and was burnt to death. The narrator of the incident [a man] ex- 
pressed strong approval of the more modest girls action. ( PriTate com- 
munication.) It may be added that the custom of sleeping naked is 
still preserved, also (according to Lippert and Stratz), in Jutlsad, in 
Iceland, in some parts of Norway, and sometimes even in Berlin. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague writes in 1717, of the Turkish Udi-a 
at the baths at Sophia: 'TThe first sofas were covered with eoshic^Lf 
and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies, and on the second, their %Imt** 
behind them, but without any distinction of rank in their ^*^». all 
being in a state of Nature; that is, in plain English, stark naked, 
without any beauty or defect concealed. Yet there was not the >a«t 
wanton smile or immodest gesture among them. They walked and 
moved with the same majestic grace which Milton describes of oor 
general mother. I am here convinced of the truth of a redectioa I had 
often made, that if it was the fashion to go naked, the face voold be 
hardly observed." (Letterg and Wortt, 1866, vol. i, p. 2^5. • 

At St, Petersburg, in 1774, Sir Nicholas Wraxall obi-^rr^d "::.* 
pnnniscuous bathing of not less than two hundred persons, of t^fth 
sexes. There are several of these public bagnios," he aiils, **in P^t^rv 
burg, and every one pays a few copecks for admittance. Tber» ar». 
indeed, separate spaces for the men and women, bnt they seem qiite 
regardless of this distinction, and sit or bathe in a state of abw^iuv, 
nudity among each other." (Sir N. Wraxall, A T*yur nrr/u^h Hofr.e rff 
the yortkem Parts of Europe, 3d sd., 1776. p. 249.1 It i* *ti:i u«itiaI 
for women in the country parts of Busaia to bath«; nak«:d in the 
streams. 

In 1790, Wedgwood wrote to Flaxman: "The nudfr is to g»n«ral 
in the work of the ancients, that it will be very difficult to avoid the 
introduction of naked figures. On the other hand, it ii abv>lat^Iy 
necessary to do so, or to keep the pieces for our own us^; for non-*, 
either male or female, of the present g*Tieration will take or apply 
them as furniture if the figures are naked.** (Meteyard, Life of Wedg- 
wood, vol. ii, p. 589.) 

Mary Wollstonecraft quotes (for reprobation and not for approval) 
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Modesty an Agglomeration of Fears — Children in Relation to Mod- 
esty — ^Modesty in Animals — The Attitude of the Medicean Venus — ^The 
Sexual Factor of Modesty Based on Sexual Periodicity and on the 
Primitive Phenomena of Courtship— The Necessity of Seclusion in 
Primitive Sexual Intercourse — ^The Meaning of Coquetry — ^The Sexual 
Charm of Modesty — ^Modesty as an Expression of Feminine Erotic Im- 
pulse — ^The Pear of Causing Disgust as a Factor of Modesty — ^The Mod- 
esty of Savages in Regard to Eating in the Presence of Others — ^The 
Sacro-Pubic Region as a Focus of Disgust — ^The Idea of Ceremonial 
Uncleanliness — ^The Custom of Veiling the Face — Ornaments and Cloth- 
ing — ^Modesty Becomes Concentrated in the Garment — ^The Economic 
Factor in Modesty — ^The Contribution of Civilization to Modesty — ^Tho 
Elaboration of Social Ritual. 

That modesty — ^like all the closely-allied emotions — ^is based 
on fear, one of the most primitive of the emotions, seems to be 
fairly evident.^ The association of modesty and fear is even 
a very ancient observation, and is found in the fragments of 
Epicharmus, while according to one of the most recent defi- 
nitions, 'Modesty is the timidity of the body/' Modesty is, 
indeed, an agglomeration of fears, especially, as I hope to show, 
of two important and distinct fears: one of much earlier than 
human origin, and supplied solely by the female; the other of 
more distinctly human character, and of social, rather than 
sexual, origin. 

A child left to itself, though very bashful, is wholly devoid 
of modesty. 2 Everyone is familiar with the shocking inconven- 

1 Fliess {Die Beziehungen zwischen Nose und toeiblichen Gesch- 
Icchta-Organen, p. 194) remarks on the fact that, in the Bible narrative 
of Eden, shame and fear are represented as being brought into the world 
together: Adam feared God because he was naked. Melinaud ("Psy- 
chologie de la Pudeur," La Revue, Nov. 15, 1901) remarks that shame 
differs from modesty in being, not a fear, but a kind of grief; this posi- 
tion seems untenable. 

2 Bashfulness in children has been dealt with by Professor Baldwin ; 
see especially his Mental Development in the Child and the Race, 
Chapter VI, pp. 146 et aeq., and Social Interpretations in Mental De- 
velopment, Chapter VI. 

(86) 
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there is^ in some degree^ a disruption also of modesty. The se: 
modesty of tlie female is thus an inevitable by-product of 
naturally aggressive attitude of the male in sexual relations! 
and the naturally defensive attitude of the female^ this r 
being founded on the fact that, while — ^in man and the f^ 
allied to him — the sexual function in the female is periodi* 
during most of life a function to be guarded from the oi 
sex, in the male it rarely or never needs to be so guarded. - 

Both male and female, however, need to guard thi 
during the exercise of their sexual activities from jealou 
as well as from enemies who might take advantage of tl: 
tion to attack them. It is highly probable that this is or 
tant sexual factor in the constitution of modesty, and v 
explain how the male, not less than the female, cultivate 
and shuns publicity, in the exercise of sexual function.*^ 
cote has especially emphasized this element in m 
originating in the fear of rivals. 'That from this sr 
secrecy from motives of fear should arise an instinr- 
that the sexual act must always be hidden, is a nat 
sequence. And since it is not a long step between th 
act as needing concealment and thinking of it as 
easily conceivable that sexual intercourse comes te- 
as a stolen and therefore, in some degree, a sinful 

Animals in a state of nature usually appear to 
for sexual intercourse, although this instinct 
domestication. Even the lowest savages, also, if i 
civilized influences, seek the solitude of the for 
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aivonipanied by it^r respond in^r latency in the fema)' 

2 11. Norihooie. Chrhtia*;itu an J the St'x /V. " 
had previou>Iy ar^mnl \Thr Mystu^ A*«*»«*. pp. 1;M, 
mvessity for Siditude during the porformanci» of i 
exoretofv functions, i* a factor i« inxv*tin^ siu-l, 
tential saorcdncss, so that the «\^uvH^A1ml^nt of tli 
duty. 
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he became coT er ed br a b>3«i w^:i ?rr»ai 'zszfmlr- -zttt iia that. 
body and Umba. before tai bES.^i. exae^c atlj ihat V'*^^ aad 
F6r« aska whether woch a cxiTcnal bC:^ is ixn ecoziss 
imagine, or whether the state of w^izrj faTcrs ris sasifi 
(Compfet Bendvs, Sceihi de Bic^yfuf. Axril I. !4»]$. It =saT be aiided 
that Partridge mentions one case in w^'sh tbe ^^^^^ Uissbed. 



The sexual relationshipi of rZ -s^-rg xre iLiiq::«iicHi»bIe. It 
occurs chiefly in women ; it attains its chief intensity at puberty 
and during adolescence ; its most conimon occasion is some more 
or less sexual suggestion; among one hundred and sixty-tiro 
occasioDS of blushing enumerated by Partridge, by far the most 
frequent cause was teasing, usually about the other sex. *'An 
erection/' it has been said, "^is a blushing of the penis." Stanley 
Hall seems to suggest that the sexual blush is a vicarious genital 
flushing of blood, diverted from the genital sphere by an 
inhibition of fear, just as, in girls, giggling is also very fre- 
quently a vicarious outlet of shame; the sexual blush would 
thus be the outcome of an ancestral sex-fear; it is as an 
irradiation of sexual erethism that the blush may contain an 
element of pleasure.^ 

Bloch remarks that the blush is sexual, because reddening of tha 
face, as well as of the genitals, is an accompaniment of sexual emotion 
{BeitrSge tmr JEiiologie der P9ychopath%a Sewualit, Teil II, p. S*). 

10. Stanley Hall, "A Study of Fears," Amerioan Joum^ i'«y 
ckolopyi, 1897. 
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The Blush the Sanction of l^Iodesty— Tho '- 
Influences Which Modify the Aptitude to ]•!'. 
of the Face, Etc. 
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1 Mfli are alto t«t w=»UTe to aBT sacli i»^uwlw »» » %>« 1^^ 
part of the opposite mx. To rhU eaase. pn^psk aad p»»«Vb\ aUv U^ <W 
ffar of caasinf dia^Tift, mar be aacribed the obj«rti%>» \^f ww^* ^* WH 
drcsa before vomen artists 'and women doctor*. I am Md iKi^^v \% 
often diifiraltT in getting men to pose nud^ to m\MiKA arlUu Hii 
Jonathan Hutebinson was compelled, lome yy^n a|^\ to i^w^hhW U\l> 
members of the medical profession from the instructive' dcnHH^«hAUOM« 
at his museom, "on account of the unwillingneM wi mal^ )yAt)«'«iU U^ 
undress before them." A similar unwilUn|n»*^ »« ^»**t ^*ww*^ aim^m^i 
women patients, but it must be rememboMsl that* ^hiW \^o»w«*n a«* 
accustomed to men as doctors, men (in England) aw» not y^l «\VU»t%«m«Hl 
to w<mien as doctors. 



IV. 

Summary of the Factors of Modesty — ^The Future of Modesty—' 
Modesty an Essential Element of Loye. 

Wb have seen that the factors of modesty are numerous. To 
attempt to explain modesty by dismissing it as merely an ex- 
ample of psychic paralysis^ of Stauung, is to elude the problem 
by the statement of what is little more than a truism. Modesty 
18 a complexus of emotions with their concomitant ideas which 
we must unravel to comprehend. 

We have found among the factors of modesty: (1) the 
primitive animal gesture of sexual refusal on tlie part of the 
female^ when she is not at that moment of her generative life 
at which she desires the male's advances; (2) the fear of 
arousing disgust, a fear primarily due to the close proximity of 
the sexual centre to the points of exit of those excretions which 
are useless and unpleasant, even in many cases to animals; (3) 
the fear of the magic influence of sexual phenomena, and the 
ceremonial and ritual practices primarily based on this fear, and 
ultimately passing into simple rules of decorum which are signs 
and guanlians of modesty ; (4) the development of ornament and 
clvthiug, concomitantly fostering alike the modesty which re- 
pir^^iideii male sexual desire and the coquetry which seeks to allure 
it; (^) the ^luuvption of women as property, imparting a new 
ijuihI jvwerful sanction to an emotion already based on more 
¥a(ural auil primitive facts. 

Ix m\x^x alwavs be remembered that these factors do not 
VriAU^l^v vKVur ^'jvaratoly. Very often they are all of them implied 
UA ^ ^u^t^ i\U)>ul:»e of nunlosty. We unravel the cord in order to 
^xv«^t^«(^ it« v\xi)^t ruction, but in real life the strands are more 
^ W i¥\h«ti^\^uUlmblY twisted together. 

U uM^v tt\\\ b0 a»kiHl finally whether, on the whole, modesty 
w^^ bsNN^iu^ A uuu*^ pn^nuneut emotion as civilization advances. 
I Jv^ VK^ iKmK thU [Hvution can be maintained. It is a great 
M)«l«)l^ M w« haw «e>en» to suppose that in becoming extended 
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of love; if it is not shocked by its physical neoessities, if it accepts 
physiological and psychological conditions, it also maintains the ideal 
of those moral proprieties outside of which, for all of us, love cannot 
be enjoyed. When love is really felt, and not vainly imagined, modesty 
is the requirement of an ideal of dignity, conceived as the very condition 
of that love. Separate modesty from love, that is, from love which is not 
floating in the air, but crystallized around a real person, and its 
psychological reality, its poignant and tragic character, disappears." 
(Dugas, "La Pudeur," Revue Philosoph^uc, Nov., 1903.) So conceived, 
modesty becomes a virtue, almost identical with the Boman modestia. 
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complete relief for the aexual fedings in women (like sexual emlBiions 
during sleep in men), and thos practically denies the prevalence of 
sexual desire in the immediately post-menstrual period* when, on such 
a theory, sexual feeling should be at its minimuuL It is fair to add that 
Dr. Blackwell's opinion is merely the survival of a view which was 
widely held a century ago, when various writers (Bordeu, Roussel, 
Duffieux, J. Amould, etc.)» fts Icard has pointed out, regarded menstrua- 
tion as a device of Providence for safeguarding the virginity of women. 
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phases; the chief maximum occurs at the time of the full moon, and 
the secondary maximum at the time of the new moon» the minima 
being at the first and fourth quarters. He hazards no theory in 
explanation of this coincidence, but insists on the need for further 
observations. It will be seen that A. N.'s results {ante p. 117) seem in 
the main to correspond to Von Rttmer's. 
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liave spmiig, not from the mere license of holiday-makers, but from 
a crude notion that such orgies were justified, if not required, by somo 
mysterious bond which linked the life of man to the ooiines of the 
heavens at the turning-point of the year/' 

As regards these primitive festivals, although the evidence 
is scattered and sometimes obscure, certain main conclusions 
clearly emerge. In early Europe there were, according to Orimm, 
only two seasons, sometimes regarded as spring and winter, 
sometimes as spring and autumn, and for mythical purposes these 
seasons were alone available.^ The appearance of each of these 
two seasons was inaugurated by festivals which were religious and 
often erotic in character. The Slavonic year began in March, at 
which time there was formerly, it is believed, a great festival, 
not only in Slavonic but also in Teutonic countries. In North- 
em Germany there were Easter bonfires always associated with 
mountains or hills. The Celtic bonfires were held at the begin- 
ning of May, while the Teutonic May-day, or Walpurgisnacht, 
is a very ancient sacred festival, associated with erotic ceremonial, 
and regarded by Grimm as having a common origin with the 
Roman floralia and the Greek dionysia. Thus, in Europe, Grimm 
concludes : "there are four different ways of welcoming summer. 
In Sweden and Gothland a battle of winter and summer, a 
triumphal entry of the latter. In Schonen, Denmark, Lower 
Saxony, and England, simply May-riding, or fetching of the May- 
wagon. On the Bhine merely a battle of winter and summer^ 
without immersion, without the pomp of an entry. In Pranconia, 
Thuringia, Meissen, Silesia, and Bohemia only the carrying out 
of wintry death; no battle, no formal introduction of simimer. 
Of these festivals the first and second fall in May, the third and 
fourth in March. In the first two, the whole population take 
part with imabated enthusiasm ; in the last two only the lower 
poorer class. . . . Everything goes to prove that the ap- 
proach of summer was to our forefathers a holy tide, welcomed 



1 A. Tille, however {Yule and ChristmaSf 1899), while admitting 
that the general Aryan division of the year was dual, follows Tacitus 
in asserting that the Germanic division of the year (like the Egyptian) 
was tripartite: winter, spring, and summer. 
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I: 2§ 3»3C bs:rc«^I2:Ze Haz i1>* jctssciaisa cf seuoaal perioiikitT in 
SAT pce^tf^d A real ^'rr-'^^'aTi'^' bi nlLZicu. to sexmi periodicxtT. 
H as is pc«§i3ibi«. th« o ge u^ i' B ii.'g c€ ^ri^^r &=d satnam HiwaTrs of 
erimiBAl &ftiTitj I3 -tz/s jta§ Zj» M3t r^:lil ^^"yr-tg cm,wk» at these 
icajo&s tf.iTi a> t&e dec-rpfffr'g i3±:tS)c«s cf 2^:11 xsd eold im summer 
and winter, it maj appear rea^ocable to ai£ v^eclier the spring and 
mntximii disuxn of senial aetiTity ar« net naZj aLso lar^br doe to 
a like depressing infis^ne of ejiU e m e tanperatores at tiie ofha two 



Xot only is there periodicftr in criminal conduct, but even 
within the noimal range of good and bad conduct seasonal 
periodicity may still be traced. In his Physical and Industrial 
Training of Criminals, H. D. Wey gives charts of the conduct of 
seven prisoners during several years, as shown by the marks 
received. These charts show that there is a very decided 
tendency to good behavior during summer and winter, while in 
spring (February, March, and April) and in autumn (August, 
September and October) there are very marked falls to bad 
conduct, each individual tending to adhere to a conduct-curve of 
his own. Wey does not himself appear to have noticed this 
seasonal periodicity. Marro, however, has investigated this 
question in Turin on a large scale and reaches results not very 
dissimilar from those shown by Wejr's figures in New York. He 
noted the months in which over 4,000 punishments were inflicted 
on prisoners for assaults, insults, threatening language, etc., and 
shows the annual curve in Tavola VI of his Caratieri del 
Delinquenii. There is a marked and isolated climax in May; 
a still more sudden rise leads to the chief maximum of punish- 
ment in August; and from the minimum in October there is 
rapid ascent during the two following months to a climax much 
inferior to that of May. 

The seasonal periodicity of bad conduct in prisons is of interest 
as showing that we cannot account for psychic periodioiiy by invoking 
exclusively social causes. This theory of psychic periodicity has been 
seriously put forward, but has been investigated and dismissed, so far 
as crime in Holland is concerned, by J. R. B. de Roos, in the Trans- 
actions of the sixth Congress of Criminal Anthropology, at Turin, in 
1906 {Arohicio di Paichiatria fasc. 3, 1906). 
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fair precision to tlie vernal and autumnal equinoxes. They re- 
semble those periods of atmospheric tension, of storm and wind, 
which accompany the spring and autumn phases in the earth's 
rhythm, and they may fairly be regarded as ultimately a physio- 
logical reaction to those cosmic influences. 



. - ?<tcs:ic^:t or sel 

"/-.u^.^s* s.L!i:> :: stfalji^-TKUx. cv-rrca-reels, hair-pins (and in 
".::.-' ■■ -r; >:• .:: .r.!y lie boi:e-p:ns used in the hair)^ bodkins, 

A'i.:..r::^*;:^>:,': .:>. .rx he r- needles, needle-cases, compasses, glass 
<■ :'^\^s. .uiili-s. corks, tumblers, forks, tooth-picks, tooth- 
.:v::^.' .<, r»::r.av:>iv:s un a case recorded bv Schroeder with a 
v.'':v.k/:a:tr ir.?:dt, a makeshift substitute for the Japanese rin-no- 
: i.'iu: ' . wliile in one re\?ont English case a full-sized hen's egg was 
rt'i;;ovoi irom t::o vagina of a middle-aged married woman. 
Mopj than nine-tenths of the foreign bodies found in the female 
bla^Mor or urethra are due to masturbation. The age of the 
individuals in whom such objects have been found is usually from 
17 to 30, but in a few cases they have been found in girls below 
14, infrequently in women between 40 and 50; the large objects, 
naturally, are found chiefly in the vagina, and in married women.^ 
Hair-pins have, above all, been found in the female bladder 
with special frequency; this point is worth some consideration 
as an illustration of the enonnous frequency of this form of auto- 
eivtisin. The female urethra is undoubtedly a normal centre 
vi Si'xual t\vUug, as Pouillet pointed out many years ago; a 
wontaii UK'vHoal ivrrv^spoiulent, also, writes that in some women 
iho nuuiuium of \v»luptuous sensation is at the vesical sphincter 
or oii'/uo, though not always so limited. E. 11. Smith, indeed, 
cotUNivlois {hid '^iho uroihfa is the part in which the orgasm 
^\vu;n** and remarks that in sexual excitement mucus always 
iouN '^i:^;o'l\ nvm the ur\*thra.- It should be added that when 
.^iivv tuivsliiccd iho ph\ sioK\srical mechanism of the bladder 
ij^.u:c.^'> vauek^s ilio ors;au to tend to "swallow" the foreign 
o^.^vL. ^ .1 uvr o\ery ease in which the hair-pin disappears and 

..^^, 's». :. ^ *K \Ml': il wu* that of a certain honorable maiden 
i I » . » »^v ^VnOJis* ^^xK !*ivkiHi: to lull sexual excitement with the aid 
V . *\».x i^xviv. jui^iuvi rt m the bladder, whence it was removed by 

« •*s.\x. '•u.:i :t^ 0>f fn <^^^H(ter8 en Chirurgie, IS79, English 
i^.. x. S.V. W'. vo,. :. ■>}#» ^Wi>, ^»0. Rohledcr {Die Ma8turhaUon,lS99, 

c.\. ii:»:iM v^jS «tr«ng^ objects found in the sexual 
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^.Vxv M-sS^^i.v, >'VJL ^Uk^tt>I by R. W. Taylor, PracttaU 



.?. •i^-sr. Ms^Ij iapwn 'inless ±«? seat is too high, the peak in 
.-. :;:ij.: ^.ili zhe ^rjaa*. i^^ ^ r.^Uing movement is adopted; in 
:j:v x.^>i2v"e ::' "^drk^^i hvpertij^hesid these results are only ef- 
,\\ rt\: > V d 3dd seas c»r ;ui isiproper attitude, the body during 
.j,. ::*.£: r^>cng 'izder pr^oivr conditions on the buttocks, and 
:..t ^..^rk xiiLC v.:>i--r.'v d^ce bv the muscles of the thiorlis and 
*ii;s h!i:^.1i ^v:::r*.\ :>.e Ar.ilt>5, d^jdon of the thigh on the pelvis 
X.a^ verv siudC. ilo^ xueviioal authorities on cvclin^ are of 
opiuion that when i"y»:I:i:g leads to sexual excitement the fault 
lies more with the woman than with the machine. This con- 
clusion does not appear to me to be absolutely correct. I find 
on inquiry that with the old-fashioned saddle, with an elevated 
peak rising toward the pubes, a certain degree of sexual excite- 
ment, not usually producing the orgasm (but, a& one lady ex- 
pressed it, making one feel quite ready for it), is fairly conmion 
a:uong women. Lydston finds that irritation of tlie genital 
or>;aiis may unquestionably be produced in both males and 
•Vauilc* In cvoliusr. The asTirravation of haemorrhoids sometimes 
•».;vv.Uk%nI l\v ou-ling indioati^s als^^ the tendency to local conges- 
•oa. W ih iho i:ni»rvnod tlat saddles, however, constructed with 
•uv\v .-s^iu :o av?;;:st:v.ont to the anatomical formation of the 
•■^.w>^ . *.N j;i;wi'a1 tov.KiouoY is nnhuHHl to a negligible minimum. 
'<\ ,c;v;?xv n\i\ Iv «*.ado at this }HMnt to the influence of 
.:; \ u.*.^^. Pvs has Kvu rciVgnizod by g^naBcologists as a 
Ax As •• >^'\:;.i* o\v ::cmout and a method of masturbation. ^ 

'Ao . H-v '\iu> !v\cr worn ix^rsets sometimes find that, 

• * • /v:u on, skAual filling is so intensified that it 
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u i;* >\. ^ ''.'.r Kit em) seems to be that the cor- 
v^ v vV«^4:\vitiou and at the same time exerts a 
:^\ o;;;.;»;iI :*v,::K'K*8 wliich brings them into the 
.li.."n^*; sv::ft:s. It is doubtless for the same 



V \, ,H.^v\ o ^vNUiiv Jii of tbose StudieSf I have recorded 

.^ XV. . .' ; .»»^ ** K"^ •\s,nU MAual gratification in this manner. 

' •» , \ . . ..,.1, t* ^ V*m I am indebted for a note on this 

^^^ . .^ ..^ ...,«* J 0'» «..>^* A^ *V v-Hw of a homosexual and maso- 

Vx.V V * u^K^ii C»i-wfc^ ^v^'» \t\^ whose feelings were intensified 
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. . V ; • .i .^.'. fo»r wards 
^ .r.-.'. :"..:.i a ploasur- 
• . :• •: *.•.": li.'i- iiabit of prac- 
^ I Six.: wi: rile age of 17 slie 
: ^. :iiii? she would hang from a 
. -r L-'nomise pressed between her 
-•■LJer.i Thigh-friction in some 
iLtoroiis a fonn of masturbation 
•i Ji public places; thus, a few 
'.'.■:i-:i at a station on the outskirts 
i»vir».' of the presence of a young 
^. I little distance, whom I could 
. I. ■ g back with legs crossed, 
..s a::-.: oMuinuously; this con- 
. - ■ ; :on minutes after I first 
., ;\;::umt reached a climax; 
.;-.".'g the sexual region still 
.' .*." ::u^ bench and straight- 
\^ •". wliat appeared to be a 
^ .\' v'.oubt as to what had 
< .* s! '\\ 1 Y walked from her 
• •- •*•• >.it down among the 
• ,:r.v: with uncrossed legs, 
i vr.wcfs daugliter, serenely 
• t.' Svn detected, and very 
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?>.'■ ,>atvMr... •'^ .-..'s^r. a powerful method of 

.» » .%"'\ rlM^Mli: , ;> /.:.-ed but among savage 

. *• ,?,*«., ri!v< \)k oMic danoos of Swaheli women 

V. .^* 4-.->»fvx A \0^rolofffr, FcbruArv, 1903, p. 1«7. 
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The best-observed cases of Narcissism have, however, been recorded 
by Rohleder, who confers upon this condition the ponderous name of 
automonosexualism, and believes that it has not been previously observed 
(H. Rohleder, Der Automonoaesmaliamtu, being Heft 225 of Berliner 
Klinik, March, 1907). In the two cases investigated by Rohleder, both 
men, there was sexual excitement in the contemplation of the individual's 
own body, actually or in a mirror, with little or no sexual attraction to 
other persons. Rohleder is inclined to regard the condition as due to a 
congenital defect in the "sexual centre" of the brain. 
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most volcanic of human impulses^ and^ in the second place, — ^un- 
like the only other human impulse with which it can be com- 
parcdy the nutritive impulse, — ^it can, to a large extent, be trans- 
muted into a new force capable of the strangest and most various 
uses. So that in the presence of all these manifestations we may 
assert that in a real sense, though subtly mingled with very 
diverse elements, auto-erotism everywhere plays its part. In the 
phenomena of auto-erotism, when we take a broad view of those 
phenomena, we are concerned, not with a form of insanity, not 
necessarily witli a form of depravity, but with the inevitable by- 
products of that mighty process on which the animal creation 
rests. 



APPENDIX C. 



The Auto-erotic Factor in Religion. 

The intimate association between the emotions of love and 
religion is well known to all those who are habitually brought 
into close contact with the phenomena of the religious life. Loire 
and religion are the two most volcanic emotions to which the 
human organism is liable, and it is not surprising that, when 
there is a disturbance in one of these spheres, the vibrations 
should readily extend to the other. Nor is it surprising that the 
two emotions should have a d}iiamic relation to each other, and 
that the auto-erotic impulse, being the more primitive and funda- 
mental of the two impulses, should be able to pass its unex- 
pended energy over to the religious emotion, there to find tlie 
expansion hitherto denied it, the love of the human becoming 
the love of the divine. 



I was not good enough for man, 
And 80 am given to God/' 



Even when there is absolute physical suppression on the sex- 
ual side, it seems probable that thereby a greater intensity of 
spiritual fervor is caused. Many eminent thinkers seem to have 
been without sexual desire. 

It is a noteworthy and significant fact that the age of love 
is also the age of conversion. Starbuck, for instance, in his very 
elaborate study of the psychology of conversion shows that the 
majority of conversions take place during the period of adoles- 
cence ; that is, from the age of puberty to about 24 or 25.^ 

It would be easy to bring forward a long series of observa- 
tions, from the most various points of view, to show the wide 



1 Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, 1899. Alao, A. H. Daniels, 
'The New Life," American Journal of Psychology, vol. vi, 1893. Of* 
William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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her dear master; she is betrothed to Him, He is the most 
passionate of lovers, nothing can be sweeter than His caresses, 
they are so excessive she is beside herself with the delight of 
them. The central imagination of the mystic consists essen- 
tially, as Bibot remarks, in a love romance.^ 

If we turn to the most popular devotional work that was 
ever written, The Imitation of Christ, we shall find that the 
"love" there expressed is precisely and exactly the love that finds 
its motive power in the emotions aroused by a person of the 
other sex. (A very intellectual woman once remarked to me that 
the book seemed to her "a sort of religious aphrodisiac") If we 
read, for instance. Book III, Chapter V, of this work ('TDe Mira- 
bili affectu Divini amoris"), we shall find in the eloquence of 
this solitary monk in the Low Countries neither more nor less 
than the emotions of every human lover at their highest limit 
of exaltation. ^'Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, 
nothing higher, nothing broader, nothing pleasanter, nothing 
fuller nor better in heaven or in earth. He who loves, flies, runs, 
and rejoices ; he is free and cannot be held. He gives all in ex- 
change for all, and possesses all in all. He looks not at gifts, but 
turns to the giver above all good things. Love knows no meas- 
ure, but is fervent beyond all measure. Love feels no burden, 
thinks nothing of labor, strives beyond its force, reckons not of 
impossibility, for it judges that all things are possible. There- 
fore it attempts all things, and therefore it effects much when he 
who is not a lover fails and falls. . • • My Love ! thou all 
mine, and I all thine." 

There is a certain natural disinclination in many quarters 
to recognize any special connection between the sexual emotions 
and the religious emotions. But this attitude is not reasonable. 
A man who is swayed by religious emotions cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the indirect emotional results of his condition; he 
can be held responsible for their control. Nothing is gained by 
refusing to face the possibility that such control may be neces- 
sary, and much is lost. There is certainly, as I have tried to 



1 Hibot, La Logique des Sentiments, p. 174. 
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indicate^ good reason to think that the action and interaction 
between the spheres of sexual and religious emotion are very inti- 
mate. The obscure promptings of the organism at puberty fre- 
quently assume on the psychic side a wholly religious character; 
the activity of the religious emotions sometimes tends to pass 
over into the sexual region; the suppression of the sexual emo- 
tions often furnishes a powerful reservoir of energy to the relig- 
ious emotions ; occasionally the suppressed sexual emotions break 
through all obstacles. 
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